RICHELIEU
say, at least, that he regarded the people with a sentiment
strange to the country at large and to the national temper,
and that those whom he attacked without rest and without
mercy, the nobles and the parliamentarians, were in
reality defenders of their class privileges, but not defenders
of the people, who were allied naturally to the Crown.
This spirit of authority and centralisation is also to be
found in Richelieu's attitude towards the Church. A good
Catholic, devout without being narrow, he always regarded
the Church from the standpoint of a politician rather than
a theologian, in its connection with the State rather than
with God. Nevertheless, he endeavoured to reform certain
abuses and to eliminate from the high clergy that worldli-
ness which horrified the Reformers: clt is above all neces-
sary,3 he wrote, 'that a bishop should be humble and
charitable, that he should have knowledge and piety,
steadfast courage and ardent zeal for the salvation of souls.'
Similarly, he reformed certain religious orders which
had come to disregard completely the prescriptions of their
rule, and he endeavoured to reduce the number of monas-
teries. Being a man of action, he was little interested insthe
contemplative orders. Those who obtained his sympathy
were the learned orders, who were able to contribute to
the glory of his ministry and to work with him towards the
improvement of the mind as well as of the soul. Appointed
principal of the Sorbonne from 1622, he restored and en-
larged the buildings, a number of privileges having been
granted to him, and he built, from 1635 to 1642, the
church which still stands, and where his tomb may be
found. Throughout his ministry he had to interfere in
these deep and delicate questions which excite the Church,
wherein spiritual and temporal interests are inextricably
mingled, the pretensions of the Papacy and those of
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